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“It was your safety belt I told you to unfasten.” 
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QUESTING WITH gue 


In Manz, Germany there are 
six musicians who double—not 
in brass—but in glass. They are 
glass blowers at a glassworks. In 
spare time they blew their trum- 
pets to make them. Now they 
blow them at company concerts. 
They say the glass instruments 
have the same capabilities as the 
metal ones, but produce a clean- 
er tone. And besides they glitter 
and gleam as the glass blowers 
swing out. 


Many startling new things are 
on display at the U S World 
Trade show in N Y. One “strict- 
ly for the birds” is a Bird-Pram 
made in the Netherlands. For 
parakeet lovers who like to take 
their pets for an airing, this bird 
carriage will house 15 parakeets. 
It costs $100 (more than a first- 
rate baby buggy). Comment of 
a N Y cabbie: “Now 


everything.” 


I’ve seen 


As everyone knows American 
English and British English are 
2 different things. We invent new 
words so fast our overseas read- 
ers are in constant confusion. 
One N Y builder is helping this 
along. Split-level and ranch archi- 
tecture is enough of a language 
barrier, but now he is promoting 
a combination of the 2 which he 
calls “splanch.” Confounding, 
what? 


At last Paris has 


Americanization. A 


given in to 
giant super 
this summer 
Nation. Some 


market is opening 
on the Place de la 
quaint old customs may succumb 
to the march of progress. We 
wonder if the long loaves of un- 
wrapped bread will be 
encased in germ proof plastic. 


French 


An American scientist, Charles 
Phillips of the U S Army Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Detrick, 
Md, recommends the moon be 
made into a vast hospital for 
heart patients. The moon has 5 
times less gravity than earth, and 
a bad heart would have less work 
to do. “There’s nothing fantastic 
about making such use of the 
moon,” he says, “once man 
achieves conquest of it.” 


Richard M Nixon, former Vice- 
Pres, seems to have relaxed and 
shed the solemnity and tenseness 
of his past campaign. At a De- 
troit Press Club meeting he sur- 
prised the audience. Being quer- 
ied if he had closed the door on! 
running for Gov of Calif, he 
quipped: “Yes—but many have 
said ‘Open the door, Richard’.” 


may we QUOTE 


{1] Former Pres Dwicut D 
EISENHOWER, speaking in Cin- 
cinnati on calls for a dead- 
line on nuclear testing: “We 
cannot much longer put this 
thing on ice... the time has come 
when we are going to have to fix 
a date.” [2] Rep DonaLp C 
Bruce (R-Ind), introducing a reso- 
lution in Congress to declare hos- 
tility against Communist menace: 
“It is time we determined to defeat 
those who would destroy us.” .. 
[3] V-Pres LYNDON JOHNSON, sday- 
ing U S must take steps to halt 
Communist advances in Asia: “The 
Communists are hoping that we 
will surrender these people without 
a fight. But we are not going to do 
it. We are not going to pull back 
to Honolulu and San Francisco to 
await the inevitable Communist 
assault that would follow such a 
tremendous victory.” [4] Gus 
Hatt, U S Communist Party gen’l 
sec’y, saying the Party will defy a 
Supreme Court ruling to register 
as an arm of a for’gn power: “We 
are not going to cooperate. We are 
not going to be informers or stool- 
pigeons of any type or character.” 

. [5] Sen Barry GoLpwatTer (R- 
Ariz), saying the Kennedy Admin- 


istration is playing into Kremlin’s 
hands: “Higher taxes and more 
inflation are precisely what Mr 


Khrushchev and his advisers want 
for the U S, and the present Ad- 
ministration is rushing to provide 
them.” [6] G MENNEN WIL- 
LIAMS, Ass’t Sec’y of State for Af- 
rican Affairs, confirming he_ will 
make another trip to Africa this 





you on that? 


summer: “In fact, 
there’s no doubt I'll 
be going there two 
or three times this 
yr.” ...(7] W Ger- 
man Chancellor 
KONRAD ADENAUER, O72 Russian Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s plan on Ger- 
many: “We will never accept. We 
want self-determination and free- 
dom for the entire German peo- 
ple.” . . . [8] Mayor WILLy BRANDT 
of W Berlin, in a broadcast from 
W Berlin on Premier Khrushchev’s 
terms of settlement: “A peace 
treaty without unification cannot 
be accepted by the German peo- 
ple.” . . . [9] WaLTER ULBRICHT, E 
German Communist strongman: 
“We think it is high time for the 
four powers and for the two Ger- 
man states to conduct serious talks 
about the principles of a peace 
treaty. Anyone objecting to a peace 
treaty is obviously interested in 
dissension and in increasing the 
danger of war.” [10] Prime 
Minister JOHN G DIEFENBAKER of 
Canada, discussing U S ban of de- 
livery of grain to Red China using 
U S unloading equipment: “As we 
expect others to respect our sov- 
ereignty, so we must recognize the 
right of the U S in its wisdom to 
legislate and regulate with respect 
to its products and the course to 
be followed by its nationals.” 
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Quilt the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS—1 

If, at day’s end, you can look 
back with satisfaction to a succes- 
sion of accomplishments . . . regu- 
larly get the things done that you 
want and hope to . don’t feel 
“drained” by 5 p m, you're doing 
your job in the right way. But—if 
you find yourself shaking your 
head and admitting that Fri finds 
you working feverishly on Wednes- 
day’s chores .. . that you aren’t fit 
company for friend or family in 
the evening, then it’s time to take 
stock of your procedures.—JOHAN- 
NES EERDMANS, “Softly, Softly, 
Catch the Monkey,” Trained Men, 
Vol 41 No 2. 


ANGER—2 

Anger is an acid that can do 
more harm to the vessel in which 
it’s stored than to anything on 
which it’s poured.—Baptist Beacon. 
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ANXIETY—3 

Scarcely a page is without its 
stimulus to anxiety, if one attempts 
to appraise the day’s news earn- 
estly. These stimuli to anxiety are, 
of course, in addition to those do- 
mestic and personal ones we all 
have, differing only in degree or 
intensity—N Y Times. 


ART—4 

Art does not reproduce _ that 
which is visible; art renders the 
invisible visible-—PauL KLEE, quot- 
ed by ERNEST W Watson, American 
Artist. 


ART—Artists—5 
When the great 
asked by one of his mesmerized 
worshippers what he is searching 
for in his art, the giant of modern 


Picasso was 


art ans’d, “I do not search, I 
find.”—FREDERIC 'TAUBES, American 
Artist. 
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BIBLE—6 

I read once that Winston 
Churchill was not ashamed when 
he was found reading the Bible. 
The report had it that he did not 
say that he was merely looking 
something up. On the contrary, he 
would read aloud to the person 
who interrupted him, sharing his 
enthusiasm for some great passage 
that had the sound of music.— 
CHas W_  Fercuson, “The Good 
Book,” Watchman-Examiner. 


BOOKS—7 

The trouble with too many con- 
temporary novels, it seems to us, 
is that they are full of people not 
worth knowing. The _ characters 
slide in and out of the mind with 
hardly a ripple. They levy no tax 
on the memory; they make little 
claim on the connecting power of 
identification. . They experiment 
with life rather than live it. They 
have a passion for puniness.—Nor- 
MAN CousINs, Saturday Review. 


BUDGETS—8 

Every nation finds it difficult to 
balance a budget at the end of a 
sword.—Banking. 


CHARM—9 

There is no personal charm so 
great as the charm of a cheerful 
temperament. It is a great error to 
suppose this comes entirely by na- 
ture—it comes quite as much by 
culture.—Statesman. 


CONVERSATION—10 

Hard facts are essential to a 
gathering of ideas. An idea is a 
relationship between facts. If one 
person utters a fact, a second per- 
son states another, and the first 
person then points out the rela- 
tionship, a conversation is born.— 
Burton HIu1s, Better Homes & 
Gardens. 


CO-OPERATION—Il11 

The best way of getting ahead in 
the world is by learning to con- 
quer difficulties by hard work, and 
by co-operation with our fellow 
man.—ALMaA HARDESSEN, “The Give 
and Take of Life,” Watchman-Ez- 
aminer, 5-18-’61. 


CREATIVITY—12 

Real creativity — making some 
new and basic adaptation of the 
forces of nature—is a function of 
individuals, not of teams, groups 
or committees . . a function of 
intelligence, not of education or 
erudition. E J TANGERMAN, “Of 
Course the Engineer is a Threat to 
Society,” Society of Automotive 
Engineers Jnl, 6-’61. 





DECISION—13 

Making up your mind gathers up 
all conflicting parts of your per- 
sonality, molds them into a whole. 
Only then can you bring out the 
best in yourself, not only for your 
own benefit, but also for the bene- 
fit of those with whom you come 
into contact. —‘‘There Is Magic In 
Making Up Your Mind!” Secretary, 
5-’61. 


EDUCATION—Univ—14 

Properly understood college or 
univ is merely the instrument of 
one kind of further education for 
those whose interests and capaci- 
ties fit them for that kind of fur- 
ther education. It should not be 
regarded as the sole means of es- 
tablishing one’s human worth. It 
should not be seen as the unique 
key to happiness, self-respect, and 
inner confidence—JoHN W Garp- 
NER, Excellence (Harpers). 
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By Les Carpenter 


Seventy-three federal judges will 
soon be nominated by Pres Ken- 
nedy. His tough brother, Robert F 
Kennedy, Attorney-General, is de- 
termined to evaluate every possi- 
bility for the lush jobs on the basis 
of whether he (he or she) would 
make adjustments in civil rights 
easier. It is certain that some will 
be Negroes and some will be 
women. 

As Sen Maurine Neuberger (D- 
Ore) tells the story, she was tem- 
porarily presiding over the Senate 
when one of the attendants in the 
gallery above overheard two ladies. 
“Who is that in the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s chair?” asked one. “That's 
Mrs Lyndon Johnson who’s taking 
the Vice-President’s place while he 
ts in Asia,” said the other. 


‘ ” 


Rep J T Rutherford (D-Tex) 
says that when people long for the 
“good old days” when a penny post 
card cost only a penny, they had 
better stop the calendar there. Go- 
ing back a little further, according 
to Rutherford, the charge for send- 
ing a letter by Overland Mail or 
Pony Express was $5 per ounce. 

At the Federal Communications 
Commission where Newton Minew 
is the new chairman, a_ coffee 
break is now called a “Minew- 


pause.” 
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FOREIGN AID—15 

Church World’ Service, relief 
arm of the Nat’l Council of 
Churches, sent $25,623,275 worth of 
food and other supplies to 52 coun- 
tries in ’60.—Watchman-Examiner. 


GOOD—and Evil—16 

There can be no neutrality in 
the battle between good and evil. 
We must scour out the dirt in our 


nat’! life! our political life! our 
economic life! our school life! our 
home life! through a change in 


men. No nation can be saved on 
the cheap! It will take the best 
of our lives and the flower of our 
nations to save humanity. If we 
go “all out” for God we will win. 
—F BucuMan, Christ Church and 
St Michael’s, Philadelphia, Church 
Bulletin. 


GRIEF—17 

Those who cannot grieve cannot 
rejoice, and those who feel that 
they must hold back all their tears 
must, almost of necessity, devote 
much of their energy to negating 
life—the maintenance of a stiff up- 
per lip and a rigid spine. Too many 
of humanity’s great and _ strong 
have wept for tears to be despised 
and maligned: Abraham Lincoln, 
Dr Albert Schweitzer, and thou- 
sands of yrs before these two men, 
another man. Even those who don’t 
revere Jesus as divine, would never 
call Him a coward or spineless or 
spoiled—because He wept. — NEA 
D'AMELIO, “Tears Don’t Make a 
Coward,” Parents’ Mag, 6-’61. 


GROWTH—18 

There’s no tree but bears some 
fruit, and such as the tree is, such 
is the fruit—Megiddo Message. 
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With summer at hand, every 
bank of creek, canal and lake has 
its anglers. If you are one of these 
and have not yet read “Why Fish 
Bite and Why They Don’t” — now 
is the time. Dr James R Westman 
of Rutgers Univ, member of 7 sci- 
entific societies, has set forth for 
you the needed facts for enjoying 
catching fish, both fresh and salt 
water ones. He explains the use of 
color, the right kind of lures, how 
to cut bait and get it on the hook. 
He extols the need of carrying 
worms in a #2 tomato can, and 
also the art of guddling. His book 
includes a section on “the lost art 
of fish cookery.” He says: “angling 
in its highest form is a contempla- 
tive sport rather than a _ contest 
among persons.” Publisher—Pren- 
tice-Hall, $3.95. 


With much surprise I learned 
that many youngsters of 10-11 are 
greatly interested in the Civil War. 
Perhaps it is so far removed from 
them in time, it takes on the same 
glamour that the stories of the 
Crusades had for children of a cen- 
tury ago. Though not specifically a 
child’s book, “A Yankee Private’s 
Civil War” should interest these 
young people. 

It is the story of an 18-year-old 
farm boy, Robert Hale Strong, of 
Illinois, who walked many miles to 
join Co B of the 105th Illinois in- 
fantry. He was sent to Tennessee, 
and in 1864 joined Sherman’s cam- 
paign against Atlanta, though he 
remembers nothing about the burn- 
ing of the city. For him, the March 





Mrs Larry Sykes, book store 
operator of Memphis, reports 
that termites are dining on 
one of her books. Its title: 
“Supper at the Maxwell 
House.”—A P. 





ae 
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Through Georgia to Savannah was 
a lark. 

There is nothing of decisive bat- 
tles or important events in this 
book. It is a story of everyday life 
in the Union Army, of foraging for 
food, of being under fire, of friend- 
ly visits with the Johnny Rebs on 
days when neither side was in a 
fighting mood, and of the lovely 
Southern girls. You will get ac- 
quainted with hard tack, salt pork, 
parched corn, and the sound of 
bullets in the trees, which, in his 
first battle at Buzzard’s Roost, he 
thought were tumble bugs. Edited 
by Ashley Halsey from yellowed, 
dusty pages written by the light of 
camp fires a century ago. Regnery, 
$3.95. 

Editor’s note: that march was 
no lark. 

Harper Lee’s “To Kill a Mocking 
Bird,” Pulitzer prize winner, will 
appear in a Popular Library paper- 
back in 1962. It will be made into 
a movie with Gregory Peck as 
leading man. 


Que 
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HAPPINESS—19 

To be happy, you need struggle, 
simplicity, love honesty, doing with- 
out things, health and—either a 
religion, or other philosophy of ex- 
istence—ErIc BELL-SMItTH, Detroit 
Free Press. 


HEALTH—Russia—20 

Disease prevention and _ treat- 
ment, the two inseparable facets of 
Soviet public health, have helped 
to increase the average life ex- 
pectancy from 32 yrs in Russia at 
the end of the last century to 68 
yrs as of now. The natural increase 
of the Soviet population is higher 
than that in any other industrial 
advance countries—Prof Boris PE- 
trov, “Guarding the People’s 
Health,” U S S R, 5-’61. 


HOMELAND—21 

A man’s homeland has to be a 
projection as well as a mirror of 
his inmost life—-RABINDRANATH Ta- 
GORE, Towards Universal Man 
(Taplinger) . 


IDEAS—22 

Ideas are things best worshipped 
in absentia. In person, they are 
disturbing things, particularly if 
they are new ideas. There is noth- 
ing like a new idea to upset a ma- 
jority. New ideas are unreasonable 
to begin with. They ask solid busi- 
nessmen to risk their money on 
something unproved. They ask peo- 
ple who are skilled and exper- 
ienced in coping with things to 
junk their old skill and exper- 
ience and acquire new ones.—Dnra- 
PER DANIELS, “Don’t Talk Creativity 


—Practice It,” Printers’ Ink. 
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Quite scrap book 


. soldier of the Confederacy 


In this centennial year of 
the Civil War we can remem- 
ber General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest as one of the greatest 
Confederate generals. He was 
without formal education, but 
was so industrious that he be- 
came very wealthy. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he 
raised a cavairy unit, of which 
he was the Lieut-Col. “Forrest 
and his Critter Company” dis- 
tinguished themselves in many 
engagements. He rose to the 
rank of Major-General, and 
was hailed by all military 
leaders as a great leader. He 
always “got thar fustest with 
the mostest.” 





99 


KNOWLEDGE—23 

A cross-section of mgt personnel 
were recentiy asked how often they 
used the specific knowledge and 
Skills offered by each of 62 college 
courses. Results showed that com- 
munications and human relations 
skills were by far the most fre- 
quently used. About 80% of the 
respondents put “skill in letter 
writing” at the top of their list, 
with personnel mgt a close second. 
Public speaking was the _ third 
most-used ability. Business admin- 
istration subjects such as knowl- 
edge of the structure and opera- 
tion of the organization, were also 
listed among the most useful mgt 
tools—R H Simons, Nation’s Busi- 
ness. 


KNOWLEDGE—Prayer—24 

It happened in a crowded super- 
mkt. Everyone was in a hurry and 
patience and tempers were frayed 
as a mother and her 5-yr-old 
daughter approached the checker’s 
stand with their cart of groceries. 

“Hello there, and what do you 
know today?” said the checker to 
the child. 

Without a moment’s hesitation 
the little girl repl’d: “I know the 
Lord’s Prayer,’ and proceeded to 
recite it in a clear voice that pene- 
trated every corner of the suddenly 
quiet mkt.—The Good Shepherd’s 
Bell, Momence. 


LANGUAGE—25 

In the English of the Australian 
aborigines, the second verse of the 
twenty-third Psalm is translated 
this way: “Big Name makum camp 
alonga grass, takum _blackfella 
walkabout longa, no frighten no 
more hurry watta.”"—N Y Times. 


LIBRARIES—26 

The Toledo Public Library’s pub- 
lication, Tee-Pee, reports amuse- 
ment at a sign seen in an Illinois 
Library which read, “No Friendly 
Conversation Allowed With the Li- 
brarian,” and at the Boston Public 
Library’s sign which allegedly says, 
“Only Low Conversation Permit- 
ted.”—Publishers’ Wkly. 


LIFE—Living—27 

Every successful man in business 
and professional life always lives 
in a world much greater than his 
office, home and club. Those are 
just the spring-boards of the ex- 
tra-sensory world of the imagina- 
tion, where each man determines 
his own boundaries and action.— 
Editorial, Dun’s Review. 


LITERATURE—28 

Literature, like art, is merely a 
record of experience ——ARNOLD H 
GLasow. 


MACHINE AGE—29 

A harassed suburban housewife 
we know tells us that the electric 
meter man arrived recently, right 
after a month of particularly heavy 
electric usage in the house. After 
he came up the cellar stairs with 
his record cards, the housewife 
inq’d anxiously about the total 
consumption that month. 

“You know,” said the meter man, 
“ever since they’ve been using 
these blasted punched cards, I 
can’t tell anything about the am’t 
of current you use. Couple of yrs 
ago, I could give you your whole 
history for twenty yrs_ back!”’— 
JOHN G FwLLerR, Saturday Review. 


MAN—30 

An appeal to a man’s better na- 
ture should not be req’d to fight 
its way thru his regular nature in 
order to council with righteous- 
ness. — DouGLas MEapor, Matador 
(Tex) Tribune. 


MEN—31 

A small girl wrote the following 
composition on men: “Men are 
what women marry. They drink 
and smoke and swear, but don’t go 
to church. They are more logical 
than women and also more z0o- 
logical. Both men and women 
sprung from monkeys, but the 
women sprung further than the 
men.”—World Digest, London. 
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Rembrandt Harmens Van Rijn, 
famous Dutch painter, was born at 
Leyden overlooking the Rhine. At 
an early age he began painting 
and etching the people around him. 
Life. character and above all, light 
were the real aims of his work. 

He invested his portraits with a 
sense of life by catching a momen- 
tary expression. Portraits of his 
wife, Saskia, Biblical subjects, the 
famous “Night Watch,’ “Susan- 
nah,’ and the many self portraits, 
Show his mastery of color and 
light—reflected light. 

After the death of his wife, mis- 
fortune and poverty befell him. In 
this period were painted his land- 
scapes with their mysterious ef- 
fects. In his last days he returned 
to Biblical subjects. His power of 
color advanced, but always in his 
paintings: 

“The earth and _ every 
sight did seem 
. apparelled in celestial 


common 


light.” 





we 
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MINISTERS—32 

The preacher is not an artist but 
a prophet. It is possible to sacri- 
fice the prophet for the artist. Not 
how beautiful but how essential is 
the quality of the ministry—G 
CAMPBELL MorcGan, Wesleyan Meth- 
odist. 


Que 
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ORIGIN: 
Pay Through the Nose—33 
This expression began in the 9th 
Century when Ireland was being 
conquered by Norsemen and Danes. 
The Irish were compelled to pay 
tribute or suffer a slit nose.—Grit. 


PAST—Future—34 

The wise are not disturbed by 
what is past or by what is coming. 
— PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA, Self- 
Realization Mag. 


PERFECTION—35 

Perfection is not 
that point at which nothing can 
be added, but at that point at 
which nothing can be taken away. 
—Bup WILKINSON, American Mer- 
cury. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION—36 

The ancient Egyptians had a 
saying: “Health is a crown on a 
well man’s head, but no one can 
see it but a sick man.” The price- 
less laurel of good health and 
physical fitness will come only if 
we give more stress to genuine 
physical education at all schoo! 
levels from kindergarten to adult 
education. And not ball-playing 
merely, but a broad range of body- 
bldg activities. Then physical edu- 
cation will live up to its name— 
Davip PARKINSON, Overview. 


PRAYER—37 

Prayer is the highest privilege in 
a world where men aspire to rise 
above themselves into friendship 
with the eternal God. — GraHAM 
Gorpvon Lacy, Christian Observer. 


PROSPERITY—38 

Six faults ought to be avoided 
by a man seeking prosperity in 
this world: sleep, sloth, fear, anger, 
laziness, prolixity. — Proverb from 
Hitopadesa. 


Week of July 9-15 


July 9—-145 yrs ago (1816) Argen- 
tina declared independence of 
Spain. .. 105 yrs ago (1856) b Nik- 
ola Tesla in Austria-Hungary, 
American inventor and electrical 
engineer. He designed the great 
power system at Niagara Falls. 


July 10- i85 yrs ago (1776) the 
Declaration of Independence was 
read in New York. The people wild 
with patriotism, melted down 
George II’s statue into 42,000 bul- 
lets. . . 90 yrs ago (1871) b Marcel 
Proust, French writer, in Paris 
His “Remembrance of Things,” a 
novel in 7 volumes, was one of the 
greatest of 20th Century novels. 


July 11—65 yrs ago (1896) Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan was nomi- 
nated for President by Democratic 
Convention in Chicago following 
his “Cross of Gold” speech. He was 
only 36 yrs of age. . 45 yrs ago 
(1916) The Federal Road Aid Act 
was passed, the first Gov’t aid-in- 
grant for road building. . . 25 yrs 
ago (1936) Hitler signed a treaty 
with Austria promising to recog- 
nize the Austrian frontier. 


July 12—-2061 yrs ago (100 B C) 
birth of Caius Julius Caesar. . . 20 
yrs ago (1941) Nazi invaders 
cracked the “Stalin Line” and 
marched toward Moscow in World 
War II. . . 20 yrs ago (1941) a 20- 
yr Anglo-Soviet treaty was signed 
in Moscow for mutual assistance 
against Hitler’s Germany. 





July 13—-140 yrs ago (1821) b Na- 
than Bedford Forrest, famous Con- 
federate Cavalry General at Chapel 
Hill, Tenn. His motto: “Git thar 
fustest with the mostest.” (See 
SCRAP BOOK). 


July 14 — Bastille Day, France, 
commemorating the storming of the 
Bastille by citizens of Paris and 
the release of political prisoners. 
Called the “Holiday of all Free 
Men.” 


July 15—St Swithin’s Day, birth- 
day of St Swithin, Bishop of Win- 
chester . . . known as the weather 
prophet. Rain on his day means 
rain for forty days thereafter, ac- 
cording to an old belief. . . 355 yrs 
ago (1606) b Rembrandt Van Rijn, 
famous Dutch painter and etcher 
(see GEM BOX). . . 85 yrs ago (1876) 
George Washington Bradley of the 
St Louis baseball team pitched the 
first no-hit game in history against 
the Hartford team. 
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REALITY—39 

Our inner world is reality, per- 
haps even more real than the ap- 
parent world.—Marc CHAGALL, quot- 
ed by Ernest W Watson, Ameri- 
can Artist. 


RELIGION—40 
True religion brings the best 


kind of true joy in this life; it is 
not a killjoy at all—Rev Sam’, A 
CARTLEDGE, Christian Observer. 


RETIREMENT—41 

The man who seeks stability in 
retirement through something to 
keep himself busy; to keep his 
mind off of loneliness—stands a 
good chance of not getting what he 
seeks. But if he looks for ways to 
be useful to something or some- 
body else, he may gain by indirec- 
tion what he missed by direct at- 
tack. A mind filled with pro- 
jects, and plans, and hopes for 
making its talents useful and help- 
ful has little space left for seif- 
pity and dissatisfaction. — NORMAN 
G SHIDLE, editorial, Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers Jnl. 


RUSSIA—Russians—42 

“You look forward to leisure,” I 
remarked to another young Rus- 
Sian acquaintance, “but how can 
you be sure that the people will 
not spend their time foolishly, as 
they too often do in America—for 


example, watching bad movies?” 
“In Russia,” was the immediate 
reply, “we do not have any bad 


movies.” — AvuGusT HECKSCHER, 
“Thoughts on the Nat’l Purpose,” 
American Scholar, Summer ’61. 


Quite 
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SCIENCE—43 

Science has limitations. It has 
made color television possible, and 
given us the ability to rearrange 
atoms into different kinds of mole- 
cules—but it cannot furnish ulti- 
mate or satisfying explanations.— 


T A Boyp, G M researchist, De- 
troit Free Press. 
SELFISHNESS—44 

No one is happy or free who 


lives only for himself. Joy in living 


comes from immersion in some- 
thing one recognizes to be bigger, 
better, worthier, more enduring 


than he himself is. True happiness 


and true freedom come _ from 
squandering one’s self for a pur- 
pose.—CarL W McGeeHon, “How 


Free Are We?” Link, 7-’61. 


SERVICE—to Others—45 

The ordinary mortal’s best satis- 
faction comes from the conscious- 
ness of having done a good, honest, 
helpful day’s work. Only service 
yields true satisfaction. Selfishness 
is suicidal. Twenty-four carat hap- 
piness springs from helping others. 
—B C Forses, Forbes. 


SOLITUDE—46 
Nothing can be accomplished 
without solitude. I have made a 


kind of solitude for myself which 
nobody is aware of. Today it’s very 
difficult to be alone because we 
have watches. Have you ever seen 
a saint wearing a watch?—PasLo 
Picasso, “What Life Has Taught 
Me!” Optimist Mag, 6-’61. 


SPACE—Colonization—47 

In outer space the next race will 
be for the colonization of the solar 
system. If we lose this one, we 
lose. There are, according to space 
specialists, 35 large and _ several 
thousand smaller inhabitable bod- 
ies out there.—ViIcTtor RIESEL, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 





_ 


Tempo of 


Khrushchev was not so friendly 
at Vienna as reported. He was 
rudely stubborn, and gave flat NO’s 
on every point. While giving lip 
service that a cease fire was de- 
sirable in Laos, the Communists 
fought steadily and have now taken 
Padong, increasing their control to 
4/5 of the country. The U S and 
Great Britain boycotted the talks 
at Geneva for 5 days, but are now 
talking again. The West talks, the 
Russians keep moving in. 


Laos is lost in any case. Peiping 
has the blue-prints drawn up for 
a neutralist gov’t. They call for 
pulling Burma, Thailand and Cam- 
bodia into the neutral bloc. This 
means the loss of South Vietnam, 
the destruction of SEATO, and the 
expulsion of the U S from South- 
east Asia. 


On the heels of Vienna, Khrush- 
chev has just served notice on the 
Western Allies that Berlin must be 
made a free city, that Allied occu- 
pation must be withdrawn, that all 
life-lines to Berlin be under the 
control of East German Commu- 
nists. If the West does not accede 
to his demands, he will allow the 
2 German states 6 months to work 
out a treaty themselves, and the 
Allies and Russia must agree be- 
forehand to abide by the results. 
In October, following the 22nd 
Congress of Communists in Mos- 
cow, Khrushchev threatens to call 
a parley of all countries who 
fought against Hitler to sign a 
separate peace treaty with East 
Germany. Germany has _ rejected 





these terms. The U S has not yet 
replied. 

In Cuba 20,000 Red technicians 
from China, Russia and the satel- 
lites have taken over control, re- 
ducing Castro to a puppet. Raul, 
his brother, has more authority 
and Che Guevara, the Argentine 
Communist, is top man. The Reds 
are in all key positions—all are 
well fed, though food shortage is 
acute and the populace suffers 
from hunger. Girls and boys have 
been sent to work camps, schools 
are closed, the Catholic Church 
destroyed, and the Soviet system 
of spying upon family members 
and neighbors set up. Castro, still 
determined to spread his revolu- 
tion over Latin-America, is send- 
ing arms to Venezuela. Stevenson 
on his trip has tried to block this. 
The tractor deal is uncertain. The 
committee refuses any except those 
useful for agriculture. Castro wants 
the huge, heavy-duty ones. A group 
of technicians are leaving for Cuba 
to negotiate the matter. 

An OAS committee is on the way 
to the Dominican Republic to ob- 
serve conditions and to help set up 
a democratic regime. If necessary, 
they will remain until the gov't is 
stabilized. Meanwhile the U S 
Stands at the alert. 


Que 
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I think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Indeed, unless the billboards 

fall 
I’ll never see a tree at all. 

—OGDEN NASH, 
Christian Century. 
48 
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SPACE AGE—Language—49 

The eminent Netherlands mathe- 
matician Hans Freudenthal, is cur- 
rently at work on a book to be 
called “Lincos” (for lingua cosmi- 
ca), in which he will attempt to 
describe an ideal language for cos- 
mic intercourse—SOLOMON W GoL- 
Ooms, “Extraterrestrial Linguistics,” 
Astronautics, 5-’61. 


SPEECH—50 

The grievous fault of the ordi- 
nary man is that he doesn’t speak 
up when he should; and the griev- 
ous fault of the intellectual is that 
he often speaks up when he 
shouldn’t.—Sypney J Harris, Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


SPORTS—Baseball—5l 

Today, it’s believed that the game 
(baseball) was derived from the 
English “rounders” or “feeler” as 
it was called around London. In 
the early days baseball was played 
on the community “common,” a 
tract of land open to the public. 
While women hung their wash. 
lovers picnicked and older folks 
sat sunning themselves—the young 
men ran the bases, obstructed here 
by a hedge and there by a clump 
of trees. The game was popular 
among soldiers of the Union Army 


during the Civil War. — Indiana 
Freemason. 
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SUCCESS—52 

There is no way to success but 
by taking off your coat and going 
to work.—A J MAXWELL, World Af- 
fairs. 


TALENT—53 

The problem is not that the US 
is short of brain power; the diffi- 
culty is that we waste talent by 
failing to discover and develop it. 
Every yr at least a hundred thou- 
sand able high school graduates 
fail to go to college to prepare 
themselves for skilled technical or 
professional work. Some of these 
youngsters lack money for higher 
education. Many lack motivation. 
Neither they nor their parents see 
much point in more schooling. 
Some boys and girls don’t realize 
they are exceptionally bright 
Parent-Teacher Ass'n Mag. 


TELEVISION—Future—54 

Live television broadcasts on glo- 
bal basis will be a reality within 
the next decade, says the chief 
engineer of Gen’l Dynamics-Astro- 
nautics. He predicts such broad- 
casts from 24 hr satellites launched 
by Atlas-Centaurs. — Missiles & 
Rockets. 


TENSIONS—55 

“Taking it easy” is not good ad- 
vice for harrassed business execu- 
tives. Psychiatrist Gerald Gordon 
says it is better to worry and re- 
lease these tensions, than to turn 
them inward and develop heart dis- 
orders and other stress diseases.- 
AuGusta R Go.tpin, N Y Supervisor 


TROUBLE—56 

Every time trouble comes, con- 
sider that through it the Lord is 
giving you a needed lesson.—ParRa- 
MAHANSA YOGANANDA, Self-Realiza- 
tion Mag. 


VALUES—57 

One day the artist Wm Hunt was 
giving instructions to a group of 
young artists as the sun went down 
by a beautiful lake. Hunt noticed 
that one artist was spending his 
strokes painting an old red barn, 
and had not given attention to the 
glories of the evening sky. 

The wise teacher looking over his 
pupil’s shoulder said finally, qui- 
etly: “Son, it won’t be light for 
long. You’ve got to choose between 
shingles and sunsets soon. There’s 
time only for one or the other. 
What is your choice?” 

One of the easiest things in life 
to do is to fill one’s life with the 
second rate so that the choicest 
values of life cannot even find 
standing room.—Baptist Message. 


WAR—Civil—i8 

A civil war is terrible—so terrible 
that perhaps only an irrepressible 
conflict of interests and principles 
can explain it. It is as terrible as 
the murder of brother by brother 
described in the Old Testament, of 
mother by son in Greek tragedy. 
The very foundations of the human 
family are ripped asunder, and 
that is why such wars are never 
forgotten and perhaps never quite 
end. They show us a side of human 
nature that we can never forgive. 
—ALFRED Kazin, “And the War 
Came,” Reporter, 5-11-’61. 


WILLINGNESS—59 

When you are unwilling to per- 
form a task you are tired from the 
beginning; and when you are will- 
ing you are full of energy. Always 
work willingly and you will find 
that you are sustained by the in- 
defatigable power of God.—Para- 
MAHANSA YOGANANDA, Self-Realiza- 
tion Mag. 


Memo to President Kennedy 
In re Vienna: We can under- 
stand why you caught your- 
self in time and thus did not 
sit on Mrs Khrushchev. What 
we can not understand is why 
you did not sit on Mr Khrush- 
chev. 
—Indianapolis Star. 
60 
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WISDOM--6i 

The world today is long on 
knowledge and woefully short on 
things that make us wise unto sal- 
vation.—Rev MorcAN PHELPs NOYES, 
“The Bible in the Home,” Pulpit 
Digest, 5-61. 


WORK—62 

So many of the irritations and 
down-right foolishness of day-to- 
day living need to be ignored or 
forgotten. Since this is true, per- 
haps we could do worse than try 
work as a remedy. — Epw FRANK 
Stepp, R & R Mag, hm, Research 
& Review Service of America. 


WRITERS—63 

Writers are a little below clowns 
and a little above trained seals. 
God help the world if writers ever 
took control. We’d be much worse 
than the people now in power.— 
JOHN STEINBECK, quoted by Hat 
BoyLe, A P. 





ae 
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The toy preferred by any tot 
Is anything he hasn’t got. 

—Ipa M PArRDUE, 

Successful Farming. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


Two waiters were standing at a 
table over which a loaded custo- 
mer had falien asleep. Said one: 

“T’ve already awakened him 
twice. Now I’m going to awaken 
him for the third time.” 

“Why don’t you throw him out?” 
asked the other waiter. 

“The devil I will,” said the first 
waiter. “I got a good thing going 
for me. Every time I wake him up 
he pays his bill.”—-MicKEy Moran. a 


“ ” 


One of our neighbors noticed an 
unfamiliar little girl playing with 
her children one day. When they 
all came trooping in for a glass of 
water, she asked the little girl if 
she was new in the neighborhood. 

“Yes,” the little girl repl’d. 

“Do you have any brothers or 
sisters?” asked the mother. 

“Yes,” the little girl ans’d, “I 
have an older brother and a young- 
er brother and sister. My older 
brother and I are adopted, but the 
other two are home grown.”’—Mrs 
LAWRENCE A WILpER, Catholic Di- 
gest. b 


“ ” 


One of our pals found himself 
in a Los Angeles living room that 
was equipped with two grand pi- 
anos. “Why two?” he asked. “Both 
the children take lessons,” said his 
hostess—New Yorker. c 


Que 
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I Laughed At This One 


BEN LEE 

The young parents of a new 
baby were having trouble get- 
ting used to the demands of a 
youngster. One evening the 
baby was fretting and it was a 
long time before the father 
and mother crawled into bed 
for a night’s sleep. But soon 
the mother heard a sound from 
the crib and shook her hus- 
band’s shoulder. 

“The baby’s crying 
she said. “Go in and 
him.” 

“Not me,” replied the hus- 
band sleepily. “Mothers are 
supposed to do that, not fa- 
thers. Fathers are supposed to 
get their sleep at night so they 
can get up in the morning and 
make a living for the family.” 

“Listen,” snapped the wife, 
“we decided that you would be 


again,” 
look at 


the one to get up at night if 
the baby cried.” 
“All right,” said the weary 


husband as he got up, “but if 
I had known that you were 
making up the rules as you 
went along, I’d never have 
gotten into the game!” 





—_ 
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A large mfr’g concern asked pur- 
chasers to fill out a card saying 
what dominant thing made them 
buy the product. One man ans’d: 
“My wife.”’—Canadian Press. d 


soeeseee Qulte-able QUIPS «+--+ 


At the Capitol Heights Church, 
Austin, Tex, a teacher and her 6- 
yr-olds had finished singing “Sol- 
diers for Jesus” when she asked: 

“How many would like to be 
soldiers for Jesus?” 

All hands went up except one. 
“Jimmie, don’t you want to be a 
soldier for Jesus?” 

“Naw,” ans’d Jimmie. “I’m going 
to be a marine.’—Arkansas Bap- 
tist. e 


“ ” 


“Please,” said Ivan timidly to 
the Moscow factory director — a 
scowling formidable woman, “I'd 
like the afternoon off, Madam Di- 
rector, to go to the opera.” 

“Madam Director!” roared the 
woman. “How dare you address me 
like that! You will call me com- 
rade Director. What opera do 
you want to see?” 

Came the reply: “Comrade But- 
terfly.".—World Digest, London. f 


“ ” 


Someone asked the question: 
“Where do monsignors come from 
how are they made?” 


A newly invested monsignor came 
up with an answer. 


It happened here at a reception 
in honor of Msgr Fenton J Runge, 
director of the Papal Volunteer 
program for the St Louis archdio- 
cese, after he had been invested as 
a papal chamberlain. 


“Well, it’s like this,” Msgr Runge 
said in reply to the question. “A 
priest is ordained. A bishop is con- 
secrated. But a monsignor is only 
created. And you know what crea- 
tion is—that’s making something 


out of nothing.”—Jn/formation. g 


Sometimes a man has to pay a 


fat figure for becoming involved 
with a slim one.—WALT STREIGH- 
TIFF. — 


“ ” 


Electronic engineers have yet to 
devise a better inter-office com- 
munication system than the water 
cooler—LEo ELLis._________, 


“ ” 


A wife likes to see her husband 
show an interest in lovely things 
too — provided they’re not two- 
legged.—J W PELKIE. 

pedicel 


“ ” 


It wouldn’t be a bad idea to come 
up with a can of insect recallers to 
use on cook-out guests who stay 
too long.—Bos COoLLIns, Indianap- 
olis Star. 

Ho hum, here comes summer, 
that most pleasant season when 
there’s not much on the radio, the 
T V or the girls at the beach— 
Changing Times. 


“ ” 


A good father, finding his son on 
the wrong track, should institute 
switching procedures. — Rotagraph, 
Fort Worth (Tex) Rotary Club. 


“ ” 


Trouble with most wives in a 
supermkt, they don’t exercise shelf 
control.—Lion. 


“ ” 


Eat, drink and be merry—because 
tomorrow you may lose your credit 
card. — Parts Pups, hm, Genuine 


Parts Co. 
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light armour 








Richard Armour 


Clop 


Traditional wooden sandals worn 
by natives of Capri have been 
banned because tourists have com- 
plained about their noisy cloppety- 
clop on cobblestone streets——News 
item. 


Cloppety-clop, cloppety-clop, 
Will that cloppety-clopping never 


stop? ... 

The tourists complained in man- 
ner rude, 

For they were, it appears, in a 
beastly mood. 

“Why don’t the natives,” cried 


sleepy trippers, 


“Slip over the stones in stealthy 


slippers, 

In slippers of felt—yes, felt is the 
word, 

For feet are meant to be felt, not 
heard!” 

The tourists’ complaints, inter- 


spersed with prayer, 
Rose up till they reached the ears 
of the mayor, 


And had their effect, for at his 
demand, 

Traditional wooden sandals were 
banned, 

And the tourists slept, until time 
to shop, 


With never a noisy cloppety-clop. 


Quite 
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The 3-yr-old boy was ordered by 
his mother to carry all those cloth 
animals in his room to the wash- 
ing machine in the basement so 
that she could give them the clean- 


ing they badly needed. While she 
was busy in the laundry room, the 
telephone rang and her son ran 
back upstairs to answer it. 

A man’s voice inq’d, “Is your 
mother at home?” 

“Yes, she is,” the youngster said, 


“but she can’t come to the phone 


right now. She’s busy putting an 
elephant into the washing ma- 
chine.” 


There was a long silence on the 
other end of the line. 


“I guess I have the wrong num- 
ber,” the man stammered and 
quickly hung up—Jor McCartuy, 
American Wkly. h 


“ ” 


In a radio 
actor in “The Hostage” was asked 
what, if any, was the difference 
between American and British au- 
diences. “They’re all the same,” he 


interview, a British 


repl’'d. “They all cough alike.’- 
JEROME Beatty, Jr, Saturday Re- 
view. i 


I was quizzing my daughter on 
Biblical characters. Finally I came 
to Matthew. “Who was Matthew?” 

“I don’t know, but I know who 
Stephen was.” 

“Who was he?” 

“A preacher.” 

“What happened to him?” 

“He was stoned to death.” 

“Why?” 

She paused to put her memory 
into high gear, and then came 
forth with, “Because his sermons 
weren’t any good.”—Rev Frep E 
Lucus, Church Mgt. j 
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«Ahhh? DO LEAN 


/ hh ¥ 


What kind of a world will 
you—and your children — 
live in 15 or 20 years 


from now? 


Sweeping changes are coming in the world 
—not in the dim, distant future, but with- 
in your active lifetime. What should you be 
doing now to meet these conditions—and 
to help your children cope with them? 





only 


$350 





This is a book about Tomorrow—and 
the Day After. This isn’t a volume written 
to scare the wits out of you; nor is it a 
forecast solely of sunny days ahead. It is 
a realistic treatise written to help condi- 
tion you to changes before you collide sud- 
denly with them. 

Says William Morris, well-known syn- 
dicated columnist and compiler of refer- 
ence books: “Maxwell Droke has written 
a remarkable book on the future. If such a 
book had been at hand to guide me, the 
course of my life would have been smooth- 
er. 


Writes Paul Harvey, radio and televi- 


sion commentator: “A generation that has 
come to respect the depth perception of 
Maxwell Droke as an historian will now 
see the future through his eyes. A terrific 
remedy for tired blood.” 


“Not everyone will agree with everything 
in this book,” says Maynard E. Sensen- 
brenner, Mayor of Columbus, Ohio, “for 
it is a challenging volume. It stimulates 
thought—leads to debate—and that is De- 
mocracy in Action.” 

Charles P. Lindecamp, Principal of 
Garfield Heights High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, agrees: “This book should be on 
the ‘must’ reading list for all Americans.” 


Order your “on approval” copy today. Examine it for 10 days and 
see for yourself. Then either return the book for credit or send 
us $3.50 plus a few cents for packing and postage. (If you prefer 
to pay now, send us only $3.50 and we'll prepay postage. Same re- 


turn privilege 


America’s largest 


prompt refund assured.) 
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ALBERT M Brown, charter mem- 
ber of the National Assn of Social 
Workers: “I would rather be a so- 
cial worker than the richest man 
in the world. My philosophy of life 
is to be grateful that I have some- 
thing to give. The most important 
gift is yourself in service to others. 
I like to help people help them- 
selves.” 1-Q-t 

Comedian Rep BUTTONS, speaking 
at a Hollywood luncheon at which 
actor John Wayne was awarded 
the Marine Corps commandant's 
certificate for his help in recruit- 
ment: “I bring you the Marines’ 
word from Montezuma. It says: 
‘Tell those d--- Marines to stop 
singing in the halls’.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 





Quote does NOT test any products. 


Correction: In the April 30th is- 
sue under News of the New, the 
price of the meat grinder alone 


should have read $9.95; combina- 
tion salad maker with grinder, 
$16.98. Rival Mfg Co, 36th and 


Bennington, Kansas City 29, Mo. 


A new kind of non-reflecting 
glass for photographs and pictures 
came to our attention. Called Mal- 
tese glass, it is slightly opaque. 
Over a photograph, it gives a 3rd 
dimensional effect. Also, there 


seems to be no glass at all. It is 
3 times as expensive as ordinary 
glass, but well worth it. Ask at 
your photo framing store. 


For campers the “Pop Tent” can 
be set up in 90 seconds without 
poles, ropes or stakes. Also, a “Wing 
Tent” which adds more space and 
a screened picture window and 
flooring. These tents are priced 
from $63.50 to $179.50. King Seely 
Thermos Co, 315 S First St, 
Arbor, Mich. 


Ann 








